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« ..NTHNTR — I. Thp kindergarten and the War — It. Klnd.'i,;.irt..|, practUv.-ll I. Surrer 
of the kindergaiteti of RIobtnond, Ind.^lV. Uereut piihllcatlons pertaining to the 
eduoiitlon of young children. -V. KIndergarl.',, legislation. 


I. THE KINDERG.VRTEN A.\p THE W,\R. 

■ Witli war in tiu' world turning overvtliiiig ttipsy-tiirvy. institu- 
(ion.s ami existing social conventions, formerly taken for granted, 
arc now subjected to rigid in.spection and tlicir meanings sifted, in 
Older that notliing Useless may be permitted to cumber the earth 
when every bit of time, space, labor, money, and thoiiglit is iiniK*ra- 
tnely demanded for carrying on the worltl bii,»iiu‘ss. 

Side by side witliAlic process of excbuling tlic iisele.ss Is going for- 
ward the process of uncovering the essentials in human institutions 
and making them yield up their wealth of possibilitie-s. Education 
has ^is been disco'vered. The school, a.s one of the chief instrti- 
meiAities of education, has begun to come into its own. More- 
<)\ciltrnce babies are assuming a new value in the whole scheme of 
demo^-acy. the kindergarten in its relation to the school and to the 
home is regarded afresh with respect and expectation. 

T/ie kindcrgoHen unit for 'the- refuijer children of France.— One 
very direct form of war ser\ice is that being provided by the kinder- 
gartens of America for the task of re-stcjjiiig to normality the little 
children living in the refugee colonies of Erance. 

The service undertaken by the Amei ican branch of the Interna- 
(jonal lyndergarten Union is that of e(piipi)ing and siipportinge a 
kindergiuten unit in coj^unction with the children's bureau of the 
.Vmerienn Red Cross* in France, to xVork under the imsjjice.s of the 
citizet),s’ cpinmittee, for the epnservation of fhe ehildrfen Of Ame.ricft 
during the war, Miss-lFutiftf^beUe Girti.s is^ivector and Miss Mary 
Mmire Ctr askicihle dirt!ptp^<>f: the luiit. 

. Miss Uurtis nud Mi^s Orj-,,^^ftet^ regions.i%|» 

y of iVanco, returned^^iUl^lheijsttQi^^ ^hut it is triuned ' ^ 
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kiiulcrgartiRTs ^Wlo are needed to relieve the misery of the children 
iiAd to give back to them some of the joys of normal chiklhooil | 
tlmmgh plays, games, stories, handwork, and other educative 
activitie'^. . 

The pitifiil condition of the little ones is described by Miss t'urtis | 

^ in an appeal addressed to the members of the International Kinder- j 

garten Union. Subjected to tbe»horrors of bombardments and gas, | 

bewildered and benumbed J>y the necessity for silence in the pre^Mice :: 
of the frightful Imchos, iindcrnonrished, apathetic through snif(M*ing 
so many terrors, these unfoj'tnnate children arc i)i danger of losing 
their >anity imle>s something iminediate is done for their restoration. 

In Miss 'Curtis\s own Words: . ' 


They have bci'U in I lie pissed rei^ion.'^, they liave b<*cn lost on the fieUbs of 
Flanders* iliey have Red from tlielr Imrninj; villajrts, tliey have l)oen actnal 
prisuiiers with the riviUah popnlatlon back of tbe tauMides’ llne.s. 

The (loniians are sending back from the prison cantps thousands 
of civilians, keeping them in Switzerland for a certain tin^ and then 
allowing them to rotuni to France. At Kviansles-Biims, the d^- 
trihnting point, child refugees are coming in at the rate of ^Ofjp 
day. Mis.s (’nrtis declared: 

It is a tragedy that has no p;irallcl In the world’s liistory. The children are 
bcinp plneeil In colonies, In chntoans, in .convent^, In (.onvalescent hospitals 
until vb'tory with honor is won. They netnl sonars and stories and the .toys of 
childhood restorctl, and more Omii all tliey neetl iiiothcrinjf. 

Every forelpi mall brii\i;s n»)re pitiful siorie.s. It is ehlldliood's darkest 
hour, * < 


The kindergartners of Americadiavo raisetl over $35,000 to defray 
the expense's pf equipping and, sending kindergarten teachers to 
Franco. A imniber of teachers have already sailed, and others will 
follow ns soon as funds for the purpo.se can’ be rai.sed. 

(Jon Hew a lion of the chjUircn of Amenta , — To conserve the well- 
beflg of American children is properly regarded as a form oLwar 
service. The canipaijgn, organized by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department o^ Labor, for saying the, lives and bettering the health 
of 100,000 babies’ during tlie current year, has been earnestly sup- 
])orted by parents and teachers. Kindergarten teachers linvc made 
it their business to assist in the work of weighing and measuring, 
young children, and recording the facts brought out by the physical 
exiiiuinations. In some instances fqllow-up measures are being insti- 
tuted in order that: immediate results may be secured for the kinder- 
gartens.- This is the case in Worcester, Ma^.,. where the supervi^r of 



vv Adiool ^strict who wlU bo ol kimferjirten'ftge tSis coiblng iwiiooryeaf^i'^Se^^ 
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• KljriiKFGALTKX EDUCATION. 

to me the nqinbcr— figuros miiv— yon <li>covor. I will then t;iko F«,ioe etep^ to 
• holp you bring fhoso ehihlron in pron)i>tly In St'pteraber. 1018 . j 

This will b(* jin effort fh(Mlropping-irr-at-;uiy-tiine ihit pulls <lowu 

onr klndergnrtefi organization ami work. 

Anotlior foi'ni of sor\i<c in which kinderpirtoiis have 6nga^e<i 
(lining the past 15 months is that of ((.operating with those social 
agencies, in then- respective coiinniinitier. wliose concern is with'' 
child welfare, lo provide wltolesome kinds of interest and activity 
in connection with the socml .side of cliild life, and thus to protet't 
childhood from some <.f the blighting influeiKcs of war conditions, 
kindergarten teacliers are spciyjjj||^their nontenching hours in tell- 
ing stories to groups of children, supervising some of the play in tho 
.small parks and public playgrounds, directing children in the culti- 
vation of hack-yard gardens, organi/.iug excursions to woods or 
parks convenient to the neighhorliood. ahd,|)tlter similar activities. 
Nor are the teachers unmindful of their responsibility, for seeing to 
it that children are gathered in and kept in sclmornor oif tlieir further 
resp<msihilities toward the mothei's. especially in' regard to instruc- 
tion in hygiene, care and wise pmclmsing of food, and more efficient 
wnvs of living. 

Kiiidorgnrlon'practiee it.self is influj^nced through the new insight, 
for teachers realize as never before the signiffimnee of the laws which 
govern all riglit a.ssoeiation of individuals. Self-activity must al- 
ways ho tlie guiding principle of the klijdergarfen, but the'in(Jividnal 
is to he developed as a menil.er of a group; as such he must conform 
t(t. must obey the laws which rule the whole, and subordinate self- 
gratification to the good .of the whole. Since the children who fa'il 
t«i learn tins lesson early in life become Weaklings, self-seeking in- 
dividuals, and mor:il fail\jrp-'. kindergarten teachers arc more con- ' 
sciously than before directing tlm cliildren in e.xercises which 
call for instant rc.sponse in ooncerte.l a. tioii and for conformity !(; 
the d(isirc of the group; al.so iu organizcAl plavs which dmiiand self- 
subordination and'* teamw ork, and which make for helpful, self- 
controlled children. 

The kindergarten as & factor iii' Aiaeri('an'aathii—\\ is no new 
thing for the. kindergarten t(v-t)rovide some of tho means for trans- 
forming aliens into .Vinericans. A i>cnnanont aigiiinent for kinder- 
garten extension is that the children of file foreign bom by means 
of kindergnifen training arc fniniliai ize'd -with Emgli,«h before for- 
mal school work sets in, and .time ik thus saved for the grade wot;Jt. 
Furtlvermore. hhme visiting jitid holding mothers’ meetings have • 
been part of the kindergarten teachers’ business and linv® been a 
fetctfir in bringing tte foroigii ,famiiy-int^ t^n v\nd^r^^ and ■’ 

appreciation of tile clistonis and of the new, country. 
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The unique element in the relation of the kiiniergartner to the 
foreign family is that she reaehcN the meniboi*s in a normal way 
hefoi'e their home life has been disturbed. Wlten the district nurse 
or the social workei* comes to the family, it is at a tiii'ie when economic 
pre>sui’c or sickness 1ms foirt'd tliem to the' position of want, in 
which they are discovered. 

In recent years the de\ (*h»|Muent of pa rent- teacher associations 1ms 
temled to absoib the kindergarten motluMs' meeting into tlic larger 
body, and the practice in ptibiic-scliool kindergailens of rc<phring 
kindei'garten teachers to teath in the chi'-^romn both morning aiul 
aftei'iioon has rendered it dithciilt for the teacher to visit in tlai 
homes as tliey used to do. Tlie timid, non-Knglish-speaking woman, 
con.scious of being diil’er(*nt from lu*i’ neighbors, 1ms been reluctant 
to attend the larg(*i*, more foriiml <'chool meeting, and has thus inissiul 
the participation in community atl'aii> aiTd the opportunity for learn- 
ing the language whicli her cliildren are, using in their daily school 
life and wliich liei* husband 1ms arcpiired throngli the night, school, 
the shop school, or the lodge sclaml. 

One result of this sitnatioi; is that tlu* inotlu*i% the celiter of the 
household, is neglected and often loojicd down upon hy liusband and 
children, wlm h^ve outstripped Ihe ac<juisil ion of the tools of 

citizenship. As the distance between them incivases she gr?iws upa- 
'thetic, antagonistic, and reluctant to rou>e herself to-lcarn the lan- 
guage and customs wliich . woui(l help to bridg<* tlu* distance. This 
is* the op])ortunity for,tbe kindergartner. h'dl'orts aje now iKung di- 
rei'tcd toward the e^>lablishineut of more kimlergarlens, especially in 
regions where huge numbers \>f aliens ai*e employed in necessary 
industries, since the bari'ier of nom'ommnnication can thus be re- 
moved while the children are young and mnconscrbns of any tlitfor- 
ence be'tween themselve.s andi their Ainericaii neighbors; and toward 
the icstoration to its forrhA- phu e and function of the kiiulergai ten 
-inothci*s’ meeting, and the Jlevelppinent of the “ door-step” meetings, 
sinee in thoju cnirhe found the- machinery for a fine give-and-take 
relationship between old Americans and more recent Americans. 

i\ tindery Q)'t( ny in Ordnance sekooh on frotu rffhir)}/ rdser rations , — 
(To\eriiinent reseiwations for industrial plants arc necessary accoin- 
pahiinents of the present emergency and are hchigWirTTl%|>ed tinder 
the direction of. the ihdustritrl-.service section of the OrdnaJtr:o *I)e-* 
^piU’tment Wherever the needs of the workers and their families 
'• yi .A^eqiiire it-a/fiew town is^being created, witlv snitahje houses, school 
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operation. Cotta^ey or tOiK-heragcs are betiijjf liiiilt for the 
<)J.^he teachers. Each scfiool has one room planned purposely for a 
kimler^arlen/aiul the equipimuil ami siipplii*> are to be excellent in 
(juality. ^ ». 

These reservation kimlerir. rtens oHVr t(> tlu* ti*achers cho>en to 
direct them rich opj)or‘t unity for tlu* Ix'st kind of patriotic service. 
( oinparatively few kindor^aii neis can ^o al)road at ))re"ent for 
service in France, but lu*re in ,Vnierica is an opportunity to do a vital 
and far-reacliin" j)iece of work. Nof (>idy,^UjiK^s(‘hool population is 
lo be educated, but the i‘ntire column nity as well' Tliere will be play- 
irroiUKls and other forms of recrentional activity which the kinder- 
irarlen teachers w ill be pe(‘iilinrly fitted to direct. 

.Schools for the coloi’cd child i*en, a> wa»ll a> for the wdiite, wiil be 
estab^ied on the reservations near diarloton. W. Va.: Nashville, 
Tenn.;,and Sheffields' Ala. 

hctoinnuj the ticnu '* — It was to he e.xpected that 

.some discussion on the rejection or r(*((*nlion ol the name kindergar- 
ten wonhl follow the entrance of the rnited .'slates into war with 
t lenuany* I hat the institution itself has heemne thoroughly natnr- 
aJiml there can be no doubt. ■ No other pliase^v^ education is more 
<’oiiipletciy democratic and American than the kindergarten. In 
this respect the |)ro|>hecv of the founder has been fulfilled that in 
.Vmerica. tlife new world where new life wa.s and i.s unfolding, the 
new ednoatioli of tlu* human race would take firm root. In CJer- 
many, the geograpliical hirth|)lace of the kindergarten, little inoi*e 
than the outer form and (he name is <lisc()\'crahlo ^ the e.ss(‘ncc is 
ini.ssing. Ihe kiiuhu'garteii i.s not at home iii Cicrnuiny. 

The edict of tlie Prussian Oovernment in 18.M forbidding the 
(i.stablishnient of kindergartens is tacit evidence that a system <d edu- 
cation Tor llu* people liaw'd ujxm the "pilnciple of s<sLLactivdty, free- 
doiii, and resped for individuality was consiilered a dangerous foe 
lothe success of military autocracy. It \va.-> charged at the time that 
the tendency 6f the kindergartens was toward atlieism and TevoUt- 
tjon, an iiuliotinent that inspired the Perlin Cioinic ])aper to point out 
as objects of suspicion “ those tbree-yoar-old denuigogues witli th#ir 
intlaiinmUory speeche^. those red-lmnded revolutioni.-ts in swaddlim^’ 
clothes.” / ^ " 

The Contention 01 those who desire, change the name kin^fer- 
g.arteu is that, sinfcS the inat^utioit is trulyvAmemanisJed, theDatit^ 

> should undetg(> filename j^rw'ess; also tbht the ne^name should 
In it the soggesfioiv o£ relafcioh with tlijj school systehh iBut 

The chi|DO»iness* aiiB ine][)tit^(le of HUbstitii^^^ haVe. hi?^en 
shg^eil mike it difficli/titp' ieliVc 





‘‘Children garden” 6r "child garden,” the literal equivalent in 
English for kindergarten, is acceptable in so far as it retains the 
description of the institution; bnt the sound of ^t^is awkward and 
disagreeable to the ear. 

“Subprimary” is a term wliich has been offered, and in a few 
systems adopte<l, beuanse it is sjiid to carry out tl\g idea of a real 
connection between the kindergarten and the rest ot the school 
organii^ation. The objection tO it lies in. its failure to define the 
(*s.sence*“of tlie kfndeigarten ; “ suh ” makes the institution a mere k 
annex to the primary grades* and expresses only an external relaiibn. 

“ Primary circle ” lias been suggested on tlie ground that the 
present name emphasizes the aloofness of the kindergarten dep.irt- 
inent from tlie school as a wliole, whereas primary circle is expres- 
sive of the truth that the aims, principles, syid ideals of the kinder- ' 


garten arc basic of wliat is to follow in child training. The re'ason 
is good, blit the nalne ullercd is not a success. In Ispiiool vernacular 
^ primary ” is limited in its meaning, and has become synonymous 
with first grades; primary circle, therefore, being narrowly inter- 
preted, would cause the institution to bo regarded as a side i'^suo 
externally related to the first, grade., 

“Baby nest” is the designation chosen in place of kindergarten 
in Italy. The description of li^bahy nests given by Signorina Amy 
Bernardy af the Pithslnirgl^ inming of the National Education Asso- 
ciation leads to the conviction that, according to the American 
understanding of things, these institutions would be chTssed as^lay 
nurseries. 

A passing observation should he given to the terms “ school of 
childhood” and “house of childhood.” The former name was 
selected Ur designate die departntent for the youngest children in 
the school of education of the Univei-sity of Pittsburgh. The pro- 
jectore of the school >vi shed to be free from the limitations which 
would naturally be imposed upon the experjinont if it boro the name 
kindergarten, and from having judgments passed upon the work 
according to kindergarten standard.s. The “ house ‘of childhood ” 
is the name selected by Dr. Monto.ssori to describe the edu- ^ 

cational institution devised by her. /fhe classes were originally 
established within the tenement houses ^vectc<l by an aj^ociatiou for 
good building in Rome, and were'intendod to provide for the early 
tJfaining of the children of the ^yorkmen boused in tl\e tenement^?. 

^trtong the metqbers Of the Inteimatronal Km<Jergurten Upion it ^ 
|s generally felih that ‘‘ kindergarten - should tetnain- No other >vo^ 

80 aptfe aM ouphoniousl/deseri^ the thing signified an organi^'.a- 
tiquin w^ich Oaph^dcridtjaf child is regauded aiiyijSg prgamVim 
or plant whose iMner rtatura is capable ^)T nhlbidiing^^^ 
it^ponsc to a'iaVorablo pnviroliment and uftdef the gnrdeper% cai*©. 


s 
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IL KINDERGARTEN PRACTICE. 

't'lirninp from the name to the instituti^ itself, it is evident that 
modification in practice is steadily procec'din^. Aside from tlie oft- 
cited illumination coming from ‘‘ tlio light of i.iodern psychologv 
and child-study,’' several factors are contributing to bring about 
change of methods as well as of materials. Among these 

(1) The need for giving to primary teacliers and supervisors ;i 
clear exposition of kindergarten princi]>les aiul inethoj^s. 

(2) The* new faith in democracy, expressing itself educationallv 
in new faith in children’s ability to direct their own activities and 
to organize their own groups* 

(3) The friendly attitude toward experimentation with method.s 
and materials, conp^led with the ‘‘newly acquired devotion to the 
checking of results.’* 

(4) The increasing numbo^r of kindergarten teachers who each 
year study education in colleges an4 universities. 

Trxfiiig and measuring /irogrrss of Imdergnrtcn r/i/7(/?v,7i.— Ujitil 
recently it has been nr^ed that the <li(Iicultics in tlie way of .securjnw 
a satisfactory measure of the re'-tiltn of kindeigarlen, training at^a 
insurmountable, and tliat,the l>cst tilings that Imppea to children 
because of a year or so in kindergarten can not possibly be reduced 
to lcrni.s of objective measurement. In answer to this. Dr. W. C. 
Bagley, in his introduction to The Kindergarten in Japan,’ points 
out that, while the ultimate elfects of omaiii educational doctilnes 
may be difficult to predict and the immediate effects difficult to de- 
termine and eCalnatc, “these are a.s.sumptions neither to ^ made 
ligliily nor to be used as a cloak for mental inertia. The very, 
di/liculty should rather be a spur to the cleyisiiig of means toward 
accurate prediction, exact measurement, and just evaluation.” 

-tn response to the spur pricl*, a beginning has been made during 
jthc past year of a valuable type of w ork. Utider the leadership of 
Miss Almh L. Binzel. of Minneapolis, who^evised a tentative sot of 
tests of children’s abilities, a group of <]^rienced kindergartners 
undertook to give tlie tests and rewird the results after a uniform 
mnuiier. Certain typical, kindergarten activities were selected, ap- 
propriate tests for their measurement were determined, and groups 
of children Were tested at the begiiTning jind again toward the end 
of the school year. The progress in abilit;^ was recorded dll a car^ 
devised for the purpose, and a summing up of the Endings was made 
Ixy pinzdl. ' ‘ 

^•Tho i^^ctiyities selected Jor the |M‘oject wefd thos& expressive ofsthe ■ 
of abilii^ : PliysiciU (%ntit)t; jangt to.^ga 

t T^f In Japan. bjJTt uaeiacU 
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oi vocabulary and in oVal conipQsition ; uiMsical cxprcssjon 

and ru(;of?nition ; con^tructi\T ability :us sliown in both temporary 
and permanent constructions; skill in graphic presentation; scientifi<! 
aj>titU(le as imlicated by idontifyimr objects, answerin*^ fjuostitnis ns* 
to use and source oi’*material^ .and :vs. to processes; and niatbeinatieal 
ajjtitude as shown by iisiii^r nuiyl)er, coimtiii'x, and reco^ni/in^ mnn- 
, ber groups. ' , 

It was the opinion of Mi-;s Binzol that, in sj)ite of handica])s, the 
icMdts of the preliniinaiy testin|:r justify tlu* continuance and 
expansio!! of the work : .that-in due course of time it will be possible 
to arraiyi^e scales oPkiiu]er*rarlen \vork jii>t as spelling, handwritiii':, 
aritbinotic, and composition >calesba\e been d(*\ ised for "lado work; 
that ultimately, .norni'^ will come into existence that will he valid in 
tlu* .nie.it.>urenu'nt itf ])roiir('<s <hie to kindei'^artein education ; and 
that while growth in eerlain (|iialili(*s of chai’actcr does not readily 
lend itself to (iuantitati\e oxpre>^ion, jt is .legitimate to draM' infer- 
ences as to de\ elopln/i;’ ]ier>onality from llie scientific data furnishetl 
by the tests. ♦ 

Wasf(\hrf n't ra f he IhuJ frg^ni (')) nml ihc 'pnif\(iT]j fichool . — Progress 

]in-;*been mad(* in the study undertaken by the oommiltee on miniinmu 
o.s-entiab; in kinder^Mrt(*n a'ml priinaiw grades of the subject of wliat 
and h<nv much of tlie k i'll dergart on's efuitribntions to the cliild’s 
developiiKMit are utilized in his s(^hs(*(picnt scliool years. I'ho ro]>ort ' 
made hy llie eoimnittee chairman. Miss Annie Moon\ tr<^als of inv(»s- 
tigati(tns made in the fiohl of arithmoti<ad concepts, of literature, 
and of tlie use of free oral exi>res.sion in first grade. 

series of to^ts in'fundanieiital aritluuotieal conc(*pts was iiserl to 
measure the abilities of kindergarten and nonkindorgarten ehildren 
in order to ascertain wdiether olnldron entering first grade after a 
year of kindegarten training are stronger ii%u*ith!ncticul ronce])ts 
than children with no kindergarten, training: also, if there is. a, 
(UfTerenro iii aliility to learn, whether it \s due to difTerenee in age. ' 
TliP^sts were- appliofi once at the beginning of the term for initial 
^ability, and a;?ain at the close for amount of iinproygmcnt. 

The score’ showed that the liindergarten children made a higher 
record of points in both tests: The rafe^<^i imi>rovenicnt Avas about 
tlie same in both kindergarten and nonlrindergarten ehildren. The 
7itmc required by the non kindergarten group was les.s in the-fii'st test; 

• in tlrb second test the time req*nired was the same for liotb groups. Tn 

’ " ““ ’ ^ 


Vtliough $lightly younger thari dhe p6nkind0]^arten p nnldo. 





ition occurrinp aiul the degrcabf profu'ession secured in the subject. 

- 'I be, results obthe. study sho\^Bniong other 'feet iires. that kindergar- 
(ea and first "rade t(^icliers arc (jiiitc? at one in repard to the us<* of 
nursery rhymes; that in the selection of literature, first-prad'e teai-h- 
ers in peneral chooSe M'hafever pivos the best material for teachiap 
rcadinp. thus stdmniinatiug liloi arv values to the’lechni<|ue of tenets 
mp bepinniug reading; and that in Mune instance.s kinderparlen 

I UMdiers .send fwf-wanl to the lirst-grudo leavhcrs a li.-t of stories that 
have been used in the li^tiderparten. ^ 

I he study of the u-e ofifree oral expression in the first prailo was 
based iipowthe prineiple involved iu the fact that ‘'normal eliildren 
iH.ikc remai kahle propi'oss iu the mastery of llieir mother lonpne (*hir- 
inir the ])ieschool pericjd. and that tins iiur'teiy is attained thi'ouph 
I he abundant and five use of sjieech in pur^iosefiil and sipniliennt 
nays.”. Increased lanpuape ahiftty among, kiiiderparten trained ehih 
dreu is a recognized ^re>ult. due to the /rcedoin permitted in the kin- 
dergarten and ih(> eucoii^ageiiK'iit of coiifeisut ion ;d)oui ohjeets and 
experiences of immediate 'and peiMUial interest. Similar o]>]>ortiuu- 
lies for free, natural, .eual expression are' advoeated ^or primnrv 
.uiades by nmidiers of schoolmen.; but that theory is ahead of praotiet 
III this ">spoet is made apparent liy llie result. s of the study; for t lie 
lemleiiey is'clearlv toward sileiiee on the part of the ehildron in 
pi iiiiary grades, a eoiiditioii which proliihits their learning how to 
M'c Kiiglisli llueiilly. nitelligently. and enrrectly, as far as school 
experienoe is concerned. • ' 


I hv cou/'sc of^tvily hi the Iclndei y<i r/eii , — Kor tlie purpose of fur- 
ihering the hetter iiiuleistamling of kindergarten afnis and method? 
In primary teacheivs and suiiorvisor.s and providing constructive* 
suggestions for I he iiiany Jciiulorgarten teachers wlio have to work 
without a supervisor's u.ssistance, a group of kindergartners has un- 
dertaken to formulate tlie kindergarten ciirricultim and the sfand^i-ils 
involved therein. Th.e need fgy a sane presentation -of a sane enr- 
ficulipn in jniblished form is'omphasizcd by the' fact tliat stnuigo; 
extravagant pracfkes are being intt'oducec] here and there under the 
Maine -of “Vxperimentiitioii.V Clear ideas as to e,sseiUials are evi- 
ilently necessary tp eimhlo the “ e\])crimcntor.s.” tD discriminate l>e- 
(Ween freakish no\elty and that which is validly .original. ' , 

Ip preparing their fortniihition (he comiiuttee of .kindergurtners 
hnx'p treated (ho eun iculiiin in .its twofold asi»;ct^f content or syU 
joct matter and iorhas of expresBignj^.r ifclivitios. Thft terms' ^‘ oml 
e.spro.ssion,” ^‘inaiii!^l acti\ itjes,‘’ 'kclfav^ing,” “ pliy-si^af trajldng,’> ' 
iLnaturc study ” and l‘tnu,sio” lmVe bech adopted ^1o be in ac- 


.r--."-'-- ••••'» , vimp*'' w.vu uagpieu go fis 10 Oft m ac- 

• cordan^ the usa^^j curricola. 

Tbe divldon? arc.?a^jti^ to : Aim% 

pmerpl and Bpebific} ejiibject fitidfer p inetWl8.V In the 
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soction devotecT to language, wrongV'well as right methods aro- 
illu^rated in order to throw into relief some faults commonly 
- Committed,^ 

iiemlt8"^i>f^^peri7nent^ with self -organized groups . — As evidenco 
\of the new faitli in children’s ability to initiate and direct their owi; 
play and worl» activities, various form's of experimentation ui'(v,in 
•progregs. Those in charge of these experiments undertook the \vork 
firmly believing that self-activity means what it says; that the ^'P<l)^ 
taneous playnf children is educative; that children are rich in i)iiv 
poses at present and are not merely potentialities; thak they should 
live in the present up to the l>est of their ability;. that they should 
be measured by their intelligent cooperation, their ability to initiate 
and control situations, and their power of self-control; that in 
groups organi^d by the teacher the leadei-ship is one-sided, the 
adjustments are made by the teacher, the plans and problems are 
set by her, and opportunities for experimentation or invention arc 
meager, • 

..While no scientific report on the exj>erim<‘nts is as yet forthcoming, 
some conclusions appear in a i-eport presented nt the International 
Kindergarten Union convention (1017), by Miss Faye Henley.* Mis- 
Henley points out that a “spontaneous group ’’ is a free organization 
in regard to numbers. Sometimes one ^hild will work alone; some- 
times groups of two or three will work together; and sometimes the 
entire group is included. ,\n “organized group ” is one organized 
'by the teacTier and held together by. her. 

The conclusions reached so far are: 

•■'^IfT^^That the spontaneous or s(“lf -organized group provides for 
the practice of democratic principles r- that the children make their 
own social adjustments and find opportunity for leadership, initia- 
tive, and expeqnient. . ’ 

(2) That the limitations in self-organized group work are that 
some children merely repeat what pleases, them, without progressing;' 
«ome children do what is easiest for them ; some become capricious 
and even lawless. \ 

■r (3) The place of the teacher ip| the organization thu^ becomes clear. 
Shejgust Icecp the balance, help to improve standards, be r^dv t<> 
give expert advice, stimulate lagging interest by bringing in new 
aims or new use of materials. ^ a . 


III. SURVEY OF THE Kl^NDERGARIENS OP_ RICHMONp, JND. 
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of Richmond, Iml., bcloii^^ the ilistinction of being survieyed as a 
M stem of kindergartens, and by a kindergartner. Miss Alice Temple, 
of the school of education of .the University of Chicago. 

The survey' was undertaken witli a view to achieving a closer co- 
ordination between the kindergartens and the grades. The report » 
i.s a most valuable iroonment containing e.xcellent suggestions for 
groups of kindergartnei-s who may wisli to comliict a survey of their 
own kindergartens. • 

. In carrying on the investigation Mi-s Temple visited ench of the 
eight kindergartens twi, c. and visited the hrst-grade 'clas.ses; held 
conferences with the tcachfers both as group, and as individuals; 
examined the conrst* of study for kindergarten- printed in the super- 
intendent's report for Ihlg; studied information supplied by the 
supermtemlent; and examined the written an.swers to (picstions con- 
inhiited by kindergarten tcmJicrs and lirst-gnde tcaehers. 

The report is orga'nized under the following sections: The kinder- 
piitcns; the nmix rfpiipincnt; the teachers relation between the 
kindergiirten and the first giadc; and the cunicnlum and methods 
c»t the kimiergarton. 

In regard to the kijule.rgartcns, Mi&s Temple found the preVding -t 
s«cial atnjospbere wholesome ami the relations Itetween childrii «nd ^ 
teachers all that could be desired; but in some of the clas^ the 
cliildren have been trained to respond automatically to a serie- of’ 
piano signals and to certain artifioitil devices for securing attention. 
Ibis method tends to produce depcndeiioe upon pnrticttlar forms o'f 
guidance rather than intelligent self-control. 

Commenting upon the room equipment, the report ret^inmends 
more growing plants and some fonn of animal life. Of the materials 
for play and handwork, the criticism is that they are inadequate 
The kindergartens arc stipplied with the •‘traditional’’ materials!. 
It is recommended thal.larger blocks, together with boards of vary- " 
'•ig lengths, be added to the e(]uipnieul, in order that the children 
may make buildings and furniture for their own plav use. A 
‘‘ kiuderhaus” or five-fold scrooit to inclose a' .space for a playhoiiso 
is :ikso rocoiiuvieiuled. 


.'Vccording. to pre.sont-day theory, materials are jprimarily Valued 
ns means throiigh which children may give e.xprwssion to their idgaa- 
oiid cany out their filay purposes. This means that any of the tradi- 
tional mategials may be disoiit^ed and i^ore adequate’ ones ii.sdd. 
Amohg these mor$| ndeqbate Applies are large-sized endheayy papers- 
for colisti^uctibi) work.; Shft wood ctft-ib blocks’aSd. boards, tbgether . 
>vl^ hammers wd nails for coflstmctioqj easily bandied -hTxtDe ma- " 
^r weavj^; kndTna t.crials for simplis and brude dolJs’ ol^ftiest ' 
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Sniall toy animals, small dolls, toy utensils, and dishes to use in con- 
noction with building plays are i*e<:ommemled. 

In respect to the teachers and their needs, it is recommended that 
a ^\ ell-trained and thoroughly efficient- supervisor of kindergarten 
and priinr.iT grades be secured; that the kindergartners be encour- 
aged to attend summer sessions and pursue further study in kinder- 
gttrteii edtreation: and that a more profitable use be made of tin* 
afternoon hours of, the kindergartners. It is pointed out that the 
constructive movement Avithin the kindergarten during the past 10 
or ir» years has made rapid progress, and that kindergartners should 
put themselves in the way of further study at one of the progr^ive 
pormal schools or universities in order to keep pace with the best 
developments in kindergarten practice. % 

TJ\e need for the continuity between the work of the kindergarten 
and that of lhe first grade is apparent. It is suggested that the 
toaehers and supervisors work out u *kindeigarten-primary curricu- 
lum winch shall provide for continuity in each of the s»»bjScts com- 
mon to both.; Coinmunity life, industrial ai\d fine Arts, languagr^ 
music, physical education, nature study, number work. 

A number of first-grade tcudicrs, while recognizing the inde- 
pendence of the kindergarten-trajied children in many ^’irections, 
find them too depoiuVent on the** teacher's help in handwork. If 


kindergarten teachers would plan simpler forms of handwork and be 
satisfied with cruder prcnjiicts, ^thoy would be able to develop in the 
chijdreira desirable degree^of independence. 

The criticism by the grade teachers that kindergarten children 
want to talk and play instead of work is a criticism of the first grade 
rather than of the kindergarten. Two reu^ns for this so-called rest- 
lessness are that the seat work in the first grade does not call forth 
the thought or the effort of which six-year olds are capable, and that 
not enough time is allowed for active play. 

Cmnrnenting upon the curriculum and methods of the Riiidcr- 
gai'leii, Miss Tehiple points out that too great quantity and variety- 
of intellectual material was introduced within a given period of 
time, and the subject^ inattef^was unwisely utilized to present idea.*-; 
and ideals which belong not to the kindergarten but to a later stage 
of development. ' 

She criticizes as devoid of i-enl thought on the part of the children 
los.son^ which begin with a series of exercises dictate by the teacher 
; the purpe^ of which.iiB to help children ^)ce some simple blck^ksfrom 
S box; and; %re continued^ with the 

blocks)"^ the box^ in^ - 

The^ofinition^qf a Vight or 8ucli\'^ 

lejKsonvte nbt detenu med by the fitness of the object made for the 
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f(M(h6i. Tt IS points out that u chuiicc should be ^iven for 
the efficiency of the objects constructed and that a motive beyond a 
desire to please the teacher should be given to children’s work, 
llie report goes on to deal with each form of activity in the kin- 
dergarten, drawing, language and literMtnre, plays and games, and 
music, in every case otTerinn: constructive and stimulating suggestions 
for the improvement of subject matter and methods. 

1 he spirit in which (he Hiclmioiul survey was undertaken, the 
friendly cooperation with which it was carried on, the carefully pre- 
paied lepoit, \\ith its tiioi'uuglily practical and constructive recoiu- 
mondalions, all unite to coinmeiul not only this particular' piece of 
^O! k, but also this type of work as worthy of being widely applied t 4 i 
kindergarten system.'^. 

IV. RECENT PUBLICATIONS PERTAINING TO THE EDUCATION 
OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 

“ TLAT UFK in THK FIRST KIOlIT TKARsd ” 
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having to say something.'’ Miss Dobbs shows dearly the way in 
_ which the attihcial gulf between the kindergarten and the jiri- 
mary grades can be made to disappear. 

In the second-named book are offered pKictical working outlines 
tiimn which the teacher may build. The object of the book is to 
piove by nicans of work already tried in actual schools: 

1. That lllii.siratlve hnitilwork can be used profitably as a method of study 
by giving the children smiietiiing to do wiiicii they will wi.sli to do, but which 
can not be done successfully without a practical knowledge of the subject 
nmiter to be studied 

L-. That illustrative liamlwork can be u.s<h1 profitably ns a meihod iwitatlon 
by requiring the chihlreii to make .something which they can not make sneecss- 
fully unless they have gained clear and definite ideas of the subject which has 
been studkNl, 

3. That vsurf of this kind not only hifts u pInOo us u regular form of study 

and recitation, but tluit it eun l>e done without e.xrcoding the limit of time 
allotted' to the subject. ' ' 

4. That the equiiuncnt nml inat(?rials are easily obialuuble fn any school. 

5. That work of this ki ml raay be carried on in the rc;;ular classroom. 

6. Tliat sucli methods may bej^ased by teachers who have 90 t been trained in 
the manual arts. 


1 


1 
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“a course KOK BKUINNERS IN ItKLUilOUS EDUCATION.*’' 

Miss Rankm, a trained kindergartner, has brought her knowledge 
of child psychology aod the knowledge gained from actual contact I 
with many children to the problem of making a year’s course of Sun* | 
day-school les^ns that will make for a better’ feeling, thinking, and | 
doing in the life of the little child, and that will also be quite sim- ‘4 

ply and definitely stated, so that the average untrained Sunday. | 

school teacher may use them literally as the supporting framework H 
for her .work. S 

“the trSE OF THE KINDEllOARTEN Oira.”* " 

The use of the kindergarten ^ts carries from cover to cover a ^ 
plea for a wider knowledge on the part of the ( achers of eveiy''ma- | 
terial to be used, and a greater insight into the prqfess of the 
growth of little children. The book is of particular v^lue to the 
recently graduated Wndergarteh student who has had a limited op- 
portunity. for actual teaching . experience, and to the teacher who 

emphasizoaprganjjed grqup work in her school. • ' 

Bulletins nos. i,*2, 3, 4, and 5 : bureau of eddcatipnal experiments. 

To qup^'from the preface in dne of the bulletins: 

5^, , : Exterlmentg ,'up. of a group' of oertona 

.n«Hl Who hov-e-lll m ^ 

R«DkiR. ' 








time* Fitlaitf. 







I iiioie Bclpntlfic study of Uiciii. Tiny feel Hint llie development of some more 

1 rmnprehensive plans of utilr/.inj: the results of the recent Interest In “free 

J tsiueullon ■■ is thfe next step, and Uiat it depends essentially upon securin); a 

i i-losor cooperation among ex|ierimenters. 

« The bureau airfis to accomplish these ends by giving support to 
present experiments, by initiating new experiments, by collecting 
'j • ami making avaii(nble for public use information about the whole 
I lield of experiments in education, and by hastening the introduction 

of newly ac(|iiired methods through acfual teaching experiments. 

The first Jmlletin is entitled “Playthings”; the second is a study 
of Animiil Families in Schools; the third, fourth, and fifth bulletins 
describe the kind of work being done at The Play School, by Caro- 
line Pratt; at The Gregory School, by M.argaret Naumburg; at 
Teachers College Playground, by Mary Rankin; at The Home 
School, by Mattie Pates; and iit “Stony Ford School," by Mr.' and 
Mrs. Hutchinson. 


1 he literature '-omiuittce of ilio. International Kindergarten Union 
has published an excellent list of storied to tell to children in kinder- 
garten, first,, and second grades., jn presenting the list the committee 
point out that extended lists prepaivd by libraries and other com- 
pilers are etusily Obtained ; and for that reason it was thought best 
to confine the cominillee's Ondcai ors to the preparation of a limited 
li.si of s-tories of distinctly literary <|uality. each story haying a 
proved value and interest for children. . . 


With t.he title of each story ate listed several books in which 
different versions may be found. 


^ The excellent raandatory-on-pctttion law has yielded such goo<J ' 
I results during the past five years in California that friends of the 

I kindergarten hay.e been stimulated to secure the passage of a similar 

ij law in other States. Their off orto have been suae.ssful -in Maine, 

f Oregon, Tennessee. Washington, and Texas.' 

'j In Maine the superintending school committees are required upon 
I the filing of a petition coming from the parents or guardians of 30 

I of moi-o children between 4 and 6 years of age, livihg within a mile 

I of a public elementary school, to maintain e kindergarten as a part 


SEI.rXTKO LIST OF STOUIES.” 



V. KINDERGARTEN LEGISLATION. 
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kimloiganten training approved by the State superintendent 

of schools. ' ' 

In Oregon the peculiar provision of the kindergarten bill is that 
the establishment of kindergartens is eontinexl to the city of Portland, 
the law stipulating that not more than five and not less than three 
kindergartens, must be installed during tlie year. 

. 'J'he law of Tennessee is a permissive one— that is, cities and towns 
may establish kindergartens, but must support them by means «)f 
local taxation,^ ‘ 

In the. State of ^yashillgton the enactment provides that the 
s kindergarten shall be a part of the school .system and be suppoi’ted 
just as the primary and npper*grades are supported, 

I he Texas law is similar to that of Maine. A noteworthy feature of 
the campaign was the, hearty support given to the measui'e by the 
oHicers of the State, department of education. Emphasis also was 
phned ypon adequate provisions for well-trained kindei^arteii 
teachers. 

In a number of other State.^ the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
National Congress of Mothers, a ml other women’s organizations are 
taking an active interest in Stitte campaigns for- more public-school 
kindergartens, , » 

\<^w khulergnr ten fravhhuj school . connected with the 
legislative successes in IVxas and in California isdhe announcement 
of the opening of thr(‘e, new kiiuhugarUMt training schools. Tlie 
College of Industrial AHs, I^enton, "lex., has organized a depart- 
ment -of kindergarten education, with Miss IMabel Osgood, formerly 
, af (he Milwaukee State Normal School, in charge; uixd in the ^^am 
Houston Normal Institute; Huntsville, Tex., a kindergaitep depart- 
ment is being incorporated. Miss (Jrace Fulmer has openeil a school 
in Ix>a Angeles, CuL Children s cla>>es in kii\lefgarton and primary • 
work and a department of kindergai tiui ami .|n*iitmry education for. 
joung women iHX» inchue’d. Emplmsis is juaced upon open-air work. 

A Xwo-year kindergarten tiainiiij^ <*oiirse was organized in 191G 
in the State normal school, at Tempe, Ariz.; a trahving cla,ss, under 
the direction of Miss Laura Fisher, was opened in Boston, the same* 
year; and Miss Laura Cushman organized a school in 

Miami, Fla. . 

Kindergarleri departments are ;d so being instituted in connection ‘ 
.wilirthe schools gf education in the Universitv of Nebraska, at 
■Li 

iiroln, and. ni the University of at Coluuibin. 

/<?^* HO iri^ least 

oi .^e p^. year^^^^ 

. FetUn'-nl 

: „ fipid of kmderpi'ten pfoniotitm and prijetion. Two spcc^I< 

ill kinrierprten wliication foiwtitiite the staff for Uie prewent. 
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